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the Donatist heresy were deep in the native population ; the strength of 
orthodoxy was in the official class. The devastation wrought by the 
invaders from Tangiers to Tripoli was terrible, but much of it must be 
laid to the licentiousness of the Moor, the vengeance of the revolting 
slaves, and the fanaticism of the heretic. The blind and wanton 
destruction typified in the word " vandalism " is not wholly just. Ur. 
Schmidt proves that Genseric — he prefers this form of the name — 
made the Vandal rule popular with the people of Africa; that Mauri- 
tania was happier under it than under the late Roman domination. 
The most valuable chapter of the book, where he presents most that is 
new, is that upon the institutions of the Vandal kingdom. It is hard 
not to believe that the author here becomes a special pleader. Was 
the Vandal government so pacific and mild? Was there little violent 
dispossession of Roman proprietors, seeing that they were of the Roman 
official class? The author seems to have exhausted German authori- 
ties upon the subject, but the fine work of the French historians and 
archaeologists, with the exception of Diehl, seems to be unappreciated. 
English research has been wholly ignored. Bury's Later Roman Empire, 
Freeman's brilliant essay in the English Historical Review upon the 
treason of Count Boniface, and Holmes's Churches in North Africa, the 
luminous Hulsean prize essay of 1895, all fail of mention. One misses 
also the work of the Mohammedan scholar, El Kairouani. 

J. W. Thompson. 
The University of Chicago. 

Les grands philosophes. Saint Anselme. Par le comte 
Domet de Vorges, membre etranger de l'Academie 
Romaine de Saint-Thomas, president honoraire de la 
Societe de Saint-Thomas d'Aquin de Paris, etc. Paris : 
Alcan, 1901. Pp. vi+329. Fr. 5. 

The name of Anselm almost inevitably suggests the most distinc- 
tive and original of his contributions to theology, the famous onto- 
logical argument for the existence of God. This argument has had a 
history important enough to warrant a strong interest in its origin. 
Accepted with more or less reserve by many of Anselm's successors 
and modified by Descartes, it was given its death blow, as it seemed, 
by Kant. But in a changed form it soon reappeared as the chief argu- 
ment of an important school of modern philosophy. The change in 
the form of the argument, however, must be kept clearly in mind. 
Otherwise the use of the same term to indicate the argument of 
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Anselm and that of the Hegelian and neo-Hegelian idealists is con- 
fusing to the student. The modern argument is more strictly the 
ontological argument. That of Anselm might better be designated 
as ideological, if I may be allowed an unaccustomed use of this term. 
For Anselm sought from the nature of our idea of God to prove his 
existence, whereas the modern idealist who uses the ontological argu- 
ment seeks, to prove the existence of God from the nature of being in 
general, and concludes that for anything to be at all means that it 
exists as an element in the all-embracing, conscious life of the abso- 
lute, or God. 1 While both forms of the argument have the same goal, 
they start from different centers. The pre-Kantian argument started 
with the idea of God existent in the mind ; the post-Kantian, wkh the 
idea of being, which it elaborates dialectically. For the rest, the old 
form of the argument was very short ; the modern is very long. 

Any suggestion of such a transformation in the ontological argu- 
ment, or of its use by modern idealists, is wanting in the present 
volume. But meager space is given to Kant's criticismj and the state- 
ment fails to make the point of his attack clear. Hegel's attitude also 
receives but brief attention. Far more space is devoted to the opini- 
ons of Catholic theologians concerning the validity of the argument, 
which in its Anselmic form might well have received short shrift. 

The author does well in emphasizing the other elements of Anselm's 
theology, and it would be interesting, if space permitted, to follow 
him through the chapters dealing with the criterion of truth, the 
nature of the soul, freedom, and allied topics. The entire discussion 
is made to yield comparisons with the teaching of Thomas Aquinas. 
The opinions of the "angelic doctor" are, of course, accepted in 
thoroughly orthodox fashion. Apropos of the relation of Anselm to 
Thomas Aquinas, the thesis presented is that the Aristotelian philos- 
ophy of the thirteenth century was not a complete transformation of 
earlier views, but that the chief solutions which it offered existed even 
in the eleventh century, though confessedly in much less exact and 
developed form. In keeping with this view the author seeks to mini- 
mize the realism of Anselm's teaching. There break through the dis- 
cussion, however, indications of the motives which drove such a thinker 
to realism. Thus, e. g., in the doctrine of the Trinity nominalism 
was abhorrent because it seemed to lead inevitably to tri-Theism. 

The book is written in clear and pleasing style, and illustrates in 

1 C/., e. g., the elaborate use of this argument by Professor Royce in The 
World and the Individual. 
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this respect the merits of the school from which it issues. On the 
other hand, its defects are obvious. With considerable freedom of 
thought, within the limits allowed by Roman theology, there goes an 
easy credulity which, at times, is painfully childish. Miracles ascribed 
by tradition to the holy archbishop are recounted without any sugges- 
tion of criticism, and the Christian theology of the thirteenth century 
is regarded as a scientifically complete system of thought. How 
invulnerable is pious (?) credulity when the conscience is enlisted in 
its support by the belief that intellectual doubt is moral delinquency . 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

QUELLEN UND FORSCHUNGEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN 

Mystik. Von Rudolf Langenberg. Bonn : P. Hanstein's 
Verlag, 1902. Pp. xi + 204. M 5. 

The portion of Holland's religious history which appeals to our 
sympathies more than any other is probably the mysticism of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Of course, we do not forget 
William of Orange and the Spanish barbarities, nor the synod of Dort 
and the controversies which were waged around it. There is some- 
thing genial in the pietistic movement which claims such names as 
Ruysbroeck, Gerard de Groote, John Celle, Radewyns, Broderinck, and 
Thomas a Kempis and the convents of Zwolle and Windesheim. The 
Brothers of the Common Life were in the deeper sense precursors of 
the Reformation, not because they made public protest against unscrip- 
tural ceremonials and dogmas, but because they were striving after 
close communion with God by inward devotions and scriptural 
studies. 

Langenberg gives us a fresh insight into the piety of those two 
centuries in the Lowlands, that loosely defined territory from Cologne 
and Aachen to the western side of Holland and Belgium, where the 
High German shaded off into Dutch. Here we have, first of all, the 
lost tract on simony, De Simonia ad beguttas, written by Gerard de 
Groote. Langenberg found the manuscript in the convent of Frens- 
wegen, near Nordhorn. Of Groote's writings we have only a small 
number in Latin and a few sermons and translations. When he died 
in 1384 the pope was adjudicating his case upon his appeal from the 
decision of the archbishop of Utrecht. The decision went against 
him, but he lives as the advocate of a practical form of piety. He was 



